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Total Income Has Increased Rapidly Since 1929 


The source of a region’s income reveals much 
about the character of its economy. It reveals, per- 
haps better than any other indicator, the relative 
contribution of the various industries to the area’s 
economic well-being. Similarly, changes in the 
source of its income through the years reveals much 
about a region’s economic growth. 

Georgia has chalked up quite a record in the in- 
crease in income payments to individuals since 1929, 
the earliest date for which reliable data are avail- 
able.' Georgia’s income in this year was $329 per 
capita, less than half the national average of $680. 
By 1953, the last year for which figures are avail- 
able, per capita income had risen to $1,184 dollars, 
three-fourths of the national average of $1,709. 
This rate of increase of 260 percent was bettered 
by only one state and was substantially greater than 
the national gain of 151 percent. 

Part of the growth in per capita income, of course, 
reflected an increase in the price level, particularly 
since 1940. Even after taking into account the price 
increase, however, Georgia’s per capita income in- 
creased 131 percent between 1929 and 1953. 

Georgia’s income record since 1929, however, is 
not without its dark spots. Per capita income 
dropped sharply during the depression and remained 
low throughout the Thirties. In 1939 it was stil] 12 
percent below 1929, although real income increased 
slightly because of a decline in prices. Even so the 
state fared better than the nation, where average 
income declined 21 percent. 


* The views exprcssed in this article are those of the author and are 
not necessarily shared by the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

1 Income data used in this article are the “income payments to 
individuals” series prepared by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Office 


of Business Economics. Income payments to individuals is defined as “a 
measure of the income received from all sources during the calendar year 
by the residents of each state. It comprises income received by individ- 
uals in the form of wages and salaries. net income of proprietors (in- 
cluding farmers), dividends, interest, net rents, and other items .. .” 


The period since 1939, on the other hand, has 
been one of rapidly rising incomes, Over half of 
the 300 percent rise experienced since 1939 in Geor- 
gia’s average income, however, represented an in- 
crease in prices. 

The movements in Georgia’s income since 1929 
reflect changes in two variables, aggregate income 
payments and population. Population rose about 18 
percent, slightly less than the national increase; 
total income payments increased 344 percent, com- 
pared with a national gain of 228. 

Georgia residents received a total of $4,245 mil- 
lion in income payments in 1953. The largest con- 
tribution, $885 million, or 21 percent of the total, 
came from manufacturing, including both em- 
ployees’ earnings and proprietors’ income. Whole- 
sale and retail trade was second with $772 million, 
or 18.2 percent of the total, followed closely by sal- 
aries of Federal, state, and, local government em- 
ployees with 13.5 percent of the total. Agriculture, 
service, and property incomes were about equally 
important, with each contributing between 8 and 9 
percent of the total. The other 21 percent of 1953 
income payments represented employees’ earnings 
and proprietors’ income in finance, communications, 
power and gas, construction, and other industries, 

As the table shows, Georgia residents receive 
their income from somewhat different sources than 
residents in the nation as a whole. Agriculture, for 
example, is about twice as important as in the na- 
tion, and manufacturing contributes about a third 
less per dollar of income. Income from property is 
less important. Another important difference is the 
larger share of income supplied by government ac- 
tivities, much of which reflects relatively greater 
Federal expenditures in the state than in other 
states. 

Because Georgia is the site of the offices of many 
Federal agencies and several important military 
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SOURCE OF INCOME PAYMENTS TO 
INDIVIDUALS, 1953 


Percent of Total 


Southeastern United 





Georgia States! States 

Manufacturing ............ 20.8 15.1 26.0 
Agriculture .................. 8.9 11.6 5.2 
SINS oil a enacractinn nine 18.2 17.3 16.9 
Government ...............-.- 13.5 12.4 9.9 
I ila kssciancaientiane 8.6 9.5 9.0 
Transportation ............ 4.9 5.1 4.9 
Construction ................ 4.6 6.0 5.4 
| a ramen 2.9 2.8 3.0 
UI cacacniimideinicinieninesion 8.4 9.0 10.5 
SIN cvstntsiniseiioninasescs 9.2 11.2 9.2 

I :cisiststaidisicandemniin 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Total income payments 


(millions of dollars) 4,245 21,446 270,574 





1 Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 
Source: Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


posts, it has a greater concentration of Federal em- 
ployees than the nation as a whole. For example, in 
1958 there were 157.2 Federal civilian employees 
for every 10,000 persons in the state, a ratio ex- 
ceeded by only ten states and somewhat higher than 
the ratio of 140.8 for the nation. In addition, relief 
and benefit payments and expenditures for agricul- 
ture are important in the state. 

On the other hand, Georgia’s sources of income 
are similar to those of other Southeastern states, 
with some important exceptions. Georgia derives 
about a third more of its income from manufactur- 
ing than the other states and considerably less of 
its income from agriculture. In addition, trade in- 
come is relatively more important than in the other 
states. 


Changing Sources of Income Reflect 
Economic Development 


Since 1929, when the South was a comparatively 
under-developed region, great strides have been 
made in developing and reallocating its economic 
resources. It was able to capitalize on its natural 
resources, a large rural population and an agree- 
able climate by supplementing an inadequate stock 
of local capital through an inflow of funds from 
other areas. This economic progress is reflected in 
the relative changes in the main sources of income. 


The most striking of these changes is the dwind- 
ling share arising from agriculture and the more- 
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than-offsetting rise in the share contributed by 
manufacturing and trade industries and government 
activities. Forces producing these trends have been 
particularly strong since 1939. 

The migration of population from rural to urban 
areas within the state and from the state to other 
areas was one of the most important of these forces. 
The extent of the rural-urban shift, which made 
possible large increases in employment and income 
in non-agricultural] industries, is shown by the rela- 
tive changes in urban and rural population. Between 
1930 and 1950 urban population rose 30 percent 
compared with a rural increase of only 2.5 percent. 
In addition to these changes within the state, almost 
half a million persons, or 16 percent of the 1930 
population, migrated from the state to other areas. 

In 1929, agriculture contributed about 19 cents of 
Georgia’s average income dollar, considerably more 
than any other segment, but by 1939 its share had 
dropped to 15.9 cents. Although agricultural income 
rose from $142.4 million in 1939 to $378.2 million 
in 1953, an increase of 166 percent, its share of the 
income dollar dropped further, to less than 9 cents. 
Despite the shrinking importance of agricultural 
income since 1929, however, the fewer workers en- 
gaged in agriculture and the rise in productivity ac- 
companying improvements in farming methods has 
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May, 1955 
produced a larger rise in average earnings in agri- 
culture than in other segments of the economy. 

Total income payments for industries other than 
agriculture are not available prior to 1944. However, 
a fairly good indication of the trend in other indus- 
tries is given by changes in payroll data which are 
available as far back as 1929. 

Manufacturing ; ayrolls accounted for 15.9 cents 
of the average income dollar in 1929 and since then 
have steadily increased, reaching 17.1 cents in 1939 
and almost 21 cents in 1953. The growth in manu- 
facturing and the decline in farming have placed 
manufacturing in first place as an income producer, 
both as a percent of total income payments and in 
number of workers employed. Manufacturing pay- 
rolls expanded rapidly in relation to total income 
during World War II as the result of higher wages 
and increased employment, and except for the post- 
war readjustment, they have since continued to 
grow. 

Trade and service payrolls are the next most 
important source of income. The total contributed 
17.6 cents of the income dollar in 1929, and 19.0 
cents in 1953. Since tota] income increased appre- 
ciably in the period, total wages and salaries in trade 
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and service experienced a significant growth. The 
ratio of such payrolls to total income dropped sharp- 
ly during the war, as manpower and other resources 
were pressed into the war effort, but the postwar 
rise has been especially sharp. In this period, trade 
payrolls have outpaced those in the service industry. 
In 1929 trade payrolls amounted to 10.9 percent of 
total income, but by 1953 they had risen to 12.9 
percent. Service payrolls experienced a decline in 
importance, from 8.4 percent to 6.1 percent of total 
income. 

The proportion of income arising from govern- 
ment payrolls has shown the greatest relative in- 
crease since 1929, rising from 6.6 percent of total 
income in 1929 to 13.5 percent in 1953. Government 
payrolls in 1953 were over eight times greater than 
in 1929. 

The change that took place in agriculture dur- 
ing this period was an important factor in the rapid 
rise in total income payments. As workers previous- 
ly engaged in agriculture migrated to urban areas 
to find jobs in the expanding trade, service, and 
manufacturing industries, the effect on total income 
in the state was two-fold. First, because of increased 
productivity and fewer workers the average income 





























PER CAPITA INCOME PAYMENTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
FOR 1929 AND 1939—1953. 


Years U.S. So’‘east Ga. Ala. Ark. Fla. Ky. La. Miss. N.C. $C. Tenn. Va. 
1929 680 344 329 305 305 484 371 415 273 309 252 349 422 
1939 539 303 290 242 246 442 297 354 201 308 261 295 402 
1940 575 322 316 268 252 470 308 357 204 316 287 316 445 
19-41 693 404 390 357 334 527 359 429 288 400 358 411 558 


1942 875 535 514 489 459 683 478 557 401 525 476 521 747 





1943 = 1,057 669 671 624 545 876 629 740 485 621 586 674 836 
1944 —-1,159 768 769 709 655 995 705 829 579 711 671 813 922 
1945 -1,191 801 805 742 710 ~=—-1,033 755 838 589 754 692 868 935 
1946 «1,211 799 791 714 744 ~=1,034 767 794 574 798 728 825 926 | 
1947 =—-:1,292 851 861 782 748 =: 1,048 820 865 652 855 757 866 992 
1948 ~=-:1,383 922 918 835 868 1,093 914 973 737 898 842 910 1,077 
1949 §=1,324 886 883 769 790 ~=—«'1,109 870 ~=1,007 638 859 782 878 1,047 
1950 1,440 959 969 844 823 1,211 909 1,052 702 947 833 969 1,144 
1951 1,581 1,071 1,101 942 924 1,298 1,074 =—-:1,131 775 ~—- 1,043 983 1,069 1,273 
1952 1,644 1,127 1,139 999 967 =: 1,335 1,125 1,230 826 1,058 1,088 1,127 1,338 
1953. «1,709 +=+1,159 ~=1,184 =: 1,043 939 =1,368 1,167 =-1,249 834 1,097 1,095 1,186 1,361 


Source: Survey of Current Business, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, August 1953, p. 15. 






































EMPLOYMENT 


Job Insurance (Unemployment) 

Payments 
Job Insurance Claimants + 
Total Non-Agricultural Employment - ~~~ 
Manufacturing Employment 
Average Weekly Earnings, 

Factory Workers 
Average Weekly Hours, 

Faclesy Welews ................ 


CONSTRUCTION 

Number Building Permits, 
City of Atlanta 
Value Building Permits, 
City of Atlanta 


FINANCIAL 
Bank Debits (Millions) 
Total Deposits (Millions) 


POSTAL § 

Postal Receipts 

Poundage 2nd Class Mail 
OTHER 

Department Store Sales Index 
(Adjusted) (1947-49=100) 

Retail Food Price Index 
(1947-49=100) 
Number Telephones in Service 





*Revised 
§City of Atlanta only. 


Sources: 





Number Help Wanted Ads __-------- 


Employees in Contract Construction _-_-_ | 


| 
| 


(Last Wednesday) _------_-..__----- | 


MARCH 








. March Feb. 
1955 1955 

$306,749 $292,889 

4,454 5,252 
306,050 302,800* 

84,600 83,100 
$66.42 $64.88* 
40.5 40.3* 

8,748 7,491 
1,094 779 
$6,296,167 $4,671,619 
17,900 | 17,500* 

| 

$1,506.0 | $1,243.4 
$ 9849 | $1,016.7 
$1,615,445 $1,330,732 
1,427,667. | —‘1,253,719 

| 

139 135 

110.0 110.1 
258,896 258,350 





| 
| 
| 


Per Cent 
Change 





44,7 
—15.2 


41.1 
+1.8 
42.4 


+0.5 
4-16.8 


+3.0 


~0.1 
40.2 





All data on employment, unemployment, hours, and earnings: 
Number Help Wanted Ads: Atlanta Newspapers, Inc; Building permits data: Office of the Building Inspector, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Financial data: Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System; Postal data: Atlanta Post Office; Retail Food Price Index: U. 3. 
Department of Labor; Department Store Sales and Stocks Indexes: Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta and Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System; Telephones in Service: Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


+Claimants include both the unemployed and those with job attach- 


ments, but working short hours. 


ATLANTA AREA ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


March 
1954 


$394,335 
5,913 
298,350 
79,500 
$60.45 


39.0 
6,359 


974 


$4,339,019 
15,100 


$1,359.2 


$ 941.9 


$1,495,640 
1,393,189 


120 


112.2 
245,508 





Per Cent 
Change 


—22.2 
—24.7 


42.6 
46. 


4.9.9 


43.9 
437.6 


412.3 


445.1 
418.5 


410.8 


44.6 


+8.0 
42.5 


+15.8 


—2.0 
+5.5 





Employment Security Agency, Georgia Department of Labor; 
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YmY >| | : a — - 
JANUARY THROUGH MARCH, 1954 and 1955 
| ; | : Per Cent 
1955 | 1954 | ITEM ssfiaos 
| | Change 
$22,578,737 | $12,652,833+ | Value Building Permits, City of Atlanta _______-_.-- +78.5 
| | 
| 
24,329 19,054 | Number Help Wanted Ads __________-- is eet ee ee, |-27.7 
17,617 | 14,533 | No. Construction Employees * _____--_----_------- -+-21.2 
N.A. NA. | Department Store Sales ** 
Seen on Dee «0... cence -+-20.0 
$4,079.6 $3,730.1 Bank Debits (Millions) _.._______________________- 49.4 
N.A. | N.A. Geperement Steve Stecie** ..................... +9.0 
2,573 2,436 Number of Building Permits, City of Atlanta _____-_- 45.6 
| 
83,033 | 78,733 | Number Manufacturing Employees * _____--------- +5.5 
| | 
258,896 245,508 | Telephones in Service ** ---_-------------------- 45.5 
$4,308,960 $4,091,615 Postal Receipts, Atlanta Post Office _______._____-- | +5.3 
3,998,427 3,814,151 Poundage 2nd Class Mail, Atlanta Post Office ______ +4.8 
. $984.9 $941.9 Total Deposits (Millions) ** ____.._--------------- +-4.6 
$65.29 $62.59 | Average Weekly Earnings, Factory Workers * --__--- +4.3 
; 303,417 296,600 | Total Non-Agricultural Employment * ______-_-_-_-~- +2.3 
40.3 39.8 | Average Weekly Hours, Factory Workers * ____-___-- | +1.3 
110.0 | 112.2 | Retail Food Price Index (March) ---------..-------- | —2.0 
| 
15,403 | 17,577 | Jeb tnewrence Claiments .......................- —12.4 
| +Special ruling permitted construction of $20,500,000 Grady Hos- 
} pital addition withovt permit. If included, total above is | 
$33,152,833 and the change becomes minus 31.9% 
| j *Average Month N.A.—Not Available 
| **End of Period Sources: S2me as page 4 
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in farming rose rapidly. Second, higher wages 
earned in other jobs tended to sweijl the income 
stream. In addition, the state, as well as the rest 
of the Southeast, shared in the genera] growth in 
the country as a whole during the period. In many 
cases it gained at the expense of other parts of 
the country as industry moved into the state to take 
advantage of abundant labor and other economic 
resources. 


Some Observations 


Despite the rapid increase in income in the past 
25 years, Georgia is still a low-income area. Forty- 
one states had higher average incomes in 1953. Fur- 
thermore, its low rank has not improved appre- 
ciably since 1929, when 42 states had higher in- 
comes. 

The continuation of this differential between 
the state and the nation reflects many factors. In 
the first place, Georgia has a higher birth rate, 
which means that a smaller proportion of its popu- 
lation is included in the productive labor force, and 
which tends to lower its per capita income. 

Second, most of Georgia’s manufacturing is con- 
centrated in textiles,-food processing, and lumber 
and wood products—industries in which value added 
by manufacture is low. Wages, therefore, tend to 
be low in relation to those in the nation, where dur- 
able goods production is more important. In addi- 
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tion, the inflow of capital from more economically- 
advanced areas, which has been such a strong force 
in the state’s growth in the period, has been con- 
centrated in industries with large labor require- 
ments. There is some evidence, however, that this 
trend may be weakening and that the growth of 
the high productivity industries such as chemicals 
and paper products is increasing at a faster rate. 

Third, earnings within the same industry are 
somewhat lower in Georgia than in the nation. 
Finally, the relatively low average earnings in ag- 
riculture and the importance of agriculture as an 
income source contributes to the continuing dif- 
ferential between Georgia’s per capita income and 
that of the nation. 

All factors considered, however, Georgia’s eco- 
nomic progress as measured by income changes has 
been impressive since 1929, rising from less than 
half the national average to about three-fourths in 
1953. The pattern of future income changes in the 
state will depend, of course, to a large extent on eco- 
nomic forces affecting the nation as a whole; but, 
even so, Georgia’s future looks bright. The free 
interplay of economic forces should assure that 
much of the differential between state and national 
incomes will be gradually whittled away as the fast- 
er-growing state population continues to migrate to 
other areas and as capital continues to flow into 
the state to take advantage of relatively higher 
returns. 





Sook a 


The American President. By Sidney Hyman. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. 342. $4.00) 


If someone were compiling a list of the most im- 
portant books of the century, The American Presi- 
dent probably would not be included. But Sidney 


Hyman’s volume is one of consequence in its field. 
The contribution of the author lies in his ability to 
present to the reader a sufficient amount of per- 
sonalized accounts of the presidents to keep him 
interested, intermixed with sufficient analysis of 
the presidency to keep him thinking. 

The author is interested in the type of individual] 
who has attained the presidency and in his use of 
the factors of power while in that office. In the 
present population of the United States, the author 
esimates there are only about one hundred men who 
qualify for the highest political office. Taking his 
lead from Thomas Jefferson, Hyman suggests sev- 
eral “laws of natural selection.” This is the “natural 
aristocracy” (Jefferson’s term) which is that residue 
remaining after we subtract (1) all females from 
the total population, (2) all males who do not fall 
into the age group of 35 to 67 years, (3) all who 
were not born as American citizens, (4) all whose 
ethnic strain is not compatible with that of the 


English, (5) all men who are ill, (6) all who have 
experienced spectacular marital difficulties, (7) all 
colored peoples, (8) all non-Protestants, (9) all 
Southerners, (10) all whose family origins cause 
unease to our middle and upper income: classes, 
(11) all who have been conspicuously identified 
with big city life, (12) all who come from small 
(in population) states, (13) all lawyers who are 
identified with a special segment of the economic 
community (Not a single person who has attained 
the presidency has been a businessman. Wilkie per- 
haps came the closest.), (15) all without some ex- 
perience in major offices of government, whether 
at the international, national, or state and local level. 


Agreeing generally with the usual classification 
of the strong and the weak presidents, the author 
contributes to the subject by maintaining that the 
presidential strength of Washington, Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, both of the Roosevelts, Wilson, and 
Truman, as well as Monroe, Polk, and Cleveland, lay 
not in their use of powers constitutionally delegated 
or implied, but in their manipulation of public opin- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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METROPOLITAN AREA BUSINESS . -- AT A GLANCE 
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Note: Building Permits data and postal data are for area within Atlanta City limits. This area was 36.860 sq. miles in 1951; 117.862 sq. miles on 
March 1, 1953; 126.968 on December 31, 1953; and 126,997 on January 1, 1954. 

Sources: Banking data: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System and the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta; Postal data: Atlanta Post 
Office; Construction data: Office of the Building Inspector of Atlanta and Georgia Department of Labor; Business data: Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, Georgia, Georgia Department of Labor and U. S. Department of Labor. 
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ion to support their actions. “The ‘strong’ ones 
knew how to weave and guide that opinion into 
the machinery of the government so that the work 
of the presidency could proceed under the sanction 
of the law.” 

Rather effectively defending the present system 
of nominating and electing the president, the author 
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is willing to consider possible changes such as the 
election of all the delegates to national conventions. 
All in all, The American President is a welcome 
and interesting study of one of our most challenging 
subjects—the chief executive of the United States. 
By S. D. Lovell 

Assistant Professor 

Division of Public Administration 

Atlanta Division 

University of Georgia 



















